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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 





Recollections of a Housckeeper. 


CHAP. XIII. 
A Temperance Lecture to my Cousin Villiam. 


It seems to mea dream, that Ionce cleansed .and 
replenished a gin and brandy decanter every Saturday. 
“Swords are turned into plough-shares, and spears into 
pruning-hooks,” for there stand the old tempters, the 
pictures of innocence, converted into water-crofts and 
molasses bottles. 

Let every house-keeper look back and solemnly 


ask herself how many individuals (unintentionally of 


course) she has led into temptation with these polished 
seducers, and offer up her soul in thankfulness, if she, 
herself, has escaped a pit where so many of the bright 
and good have fallen. I know not how others may 
have felt, but my soul has been wrung with anguish at 
the utter hopelessness of preventing any one, who has 
betrayed a tendency to intemperance, from plunging 
daily, further and further into sin, while the means were 
spread before him, asa part of the routine of social ex- 
istence. 

Edward’s taste never led him to indulgence in spirit- 
uous liquors, but like other persons he provided them, 
and payed the compliment demanded by society of drink- 
ing with others. William Ingols, a cousin of mine, an 
interesting young inap, entered his office as a student, 
and resided with us. At his first dinner, which was 
more formal than domestic intimacy would have called 
for, Edward joined him in a glass of brandy and water. 
On successive days William took it unasked; in a short 
time he went to the sideboard before dinner, and in a 
few weeks repeated the draught on coming in at night. 

I asked Edward’s advice on the course we were to 
pursue. He answered with a smile,—*You are a wo. 
man, and can manage these matters better than I can. 
Talk with Ingols on the subject, and act as you think 
Best. You know my detestation of this genteel tippling.”’ 

A fair opportunity offered in Edward’s necessary ab- 
sence at a Circuit Court for a week, to accomplish my 
ebject. As logols was visiting the sideboard as usual, 
and (what seems to me always an alarming symptom,) 
covering the lower part of the tumbler with his hand, I 
asked him, with a little hesitation, “If he drank brandy 
for lis healt!? ’ 


—— 





“J can’t say that I do, replied he, smiling. Will yorr 
take a little, Cousin, for yours?” 

“No I thank you,” I answered, “I am afraid of it.”’ 

“Afraid of it, cousin! It won’t hurt you, you would 
be all the better for a little tonic.” 

“A little tonic might not hurt me, but I fear being 
tempted to take too much; I distrust my own strength of 
character.” 

“Pshaw, you are not serious! why I have been drink- 
ing a little for several years.” 

“Why do you drink it?” I asked; “your mind is natu- 
rally active, your conversation agrecable, you have no 
mental or bodily sufferings, you have a thousand ration- 
al modes of enjoyment. If you will only look inte 
your own feelings, you will find a cormorant settling 
there, whose constant cry is, give, give.” 

“You are a sweet monitor, cousin Clarissa. I be- 
lieve I must take a little brandy and wine extra, if it is 
only to hear you scold so prettily!” 

“Oh, Ingols, do not, in mercy to yourself, treat this 
subject lightly——Why society tolerates its abuse I know 
not. I see already a look directed to that bottle when 
youenter the room, which speaks an awkward con- 
sciousness. You are already trying to hide from your- 
self and from me the quantity you take. If you love 
my scolding, hear it plainly. Your manly and graceful 
form will soon lose its firmness, your fine eyes will 
glower with the drunkard’s glassy inexpressiveness, and 
your mind 

‘“*‘Where God has set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of 2 man,’’ 
be reduced to childishness, worse than childishness, 
since its weakness will have no redeeming innocence. 

“But, Mrs. Packard,” said Ingols, “how many have 
drank moderately without injury!” 

“And how many,” | answered, “have been destroyed, 
soul and body, while these moderate drinkers, favored 
perhaps by constitutional advantages, have been un- 
scaihed. But they will not escape, cousia William— 
they cannot escape His eye, who watches motives 
as well as deeds. He who is strong enough to carry 
the unrighteous banner of the drunkard until death 
without falling, shall not permanently escape retribu- 
tion, though his weaker followers may be prostrated on 
the right hand and the Jeft. Ho leads, aud tbat 1s hes 
condemnation.” 
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“My dear cousin,” said Ingols, “you take this matter 
too seriously. "You make a bug-bear of a trifle.” 

“A trifle!” I exclaimed, “call not that a trifle which 
rifles the soul and body of its best gifts. IfI could, I 
would go, (not in the wildness of quixotism, but in the 
= of Him, who drove the profaners from God’s tem- 
ple,) and destroy every implement, which stands like 
that, tempting man from his duty. They disgrace our 
homes, they deform domestic peace and beauty. I once 
had a friend, young and lovely, such an one as your 
warm heart would have cherished, and your fine mind 

appreciated. She received a shock from the early 
disappointment of her affections, pined, sickened, and 
drooped like a withering flower. Would to heaven 
she had dicd in the unstained paleness of her beauty! 
Tonics were recommended; perhaps they were right, 
and if given as medicine, and not laid open among the 
wants and luxuries of life, all might have been well.— 
Her health recovered, but gradually her sensual wants 
increased. Isicken as I remember the miserable sub- 
terfuges that marred her fair character, first chilling 
the confidence of friends, and then by open exposures 
disgracing them. Her destruction was rapid, checked 
but not subdued by reproaches, by sarcasms, by entrea- 
ties, by the shunning eye of retreating friendship, by 
the agonizing appeals of struggling conscience. She 
died a drunkard! Her mother wept bitterer tears than 
should fall over a daughter’s grave; her sister’s cheeks 
kindled with such blushes as a sister’s cheek should nev- 
er know; aad her father, I tremble while I say it, curs- 
ed his first born child!” 

Ingols had not tasted his draught while I was speak. 
ang, but held it in his hand, and when I ceased, quietly 
placed it on the side-board. _ 

“You have conquered to-day, cousin,” said he affec- 
tionately, “and I give up my expected draught to please 
you,” 

- “You are not angry then,” I said eagerly. 

“Angry, no; how can I be angry witha true friend?” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said I, “and now that I 
jiave gone thus far, may I proceed? 

“Yes, you have carte blanche. 

“I shall do it by actions not words, andI warn you to 
be prepared, for 1 have solemnly vowed, with prayer to 
God, that 1 will never again aid in the cause of the de- 
stroyiug angel. But promise me, not that I claim any 
vight over you, but that of interest in your welfare, 
promise me that you will abstain from ardent spirits, 
aow in the sunshine of your youth, “before the evil days 
come.” 

{ugols hesitated, reflected, and promised, half earnest- 
ly, half jestingly. 

A week passed away in the kindliest intercourse. 
Kdward returned to make me still happier, aud I de- 
tailed my plans to him. 

[ had retired to my bed-room early one evening, 
when I heard Jngols enter and ask Polly for the keys 
of the side-board. She came up stairs, and taking them 
down, without my making any remark, handed them to 
him. Iheldmy breath. He opened the door of the 
side-board. J had emptied every decanter. 1 heard 


‘the rattligg. of the keys as the door closed, and felt a 
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momentary faintness atmy own daring. A half hour 
passed away, and Polly came back with a slip of pa- 
per, on which was pencilled “you have conquered, cou- 
sin, I thank you—I thank God.” 

I burst into tears, and sobbed like a child, and my 
full heart was not relieved until Edward returned from 
the office and said he loved me better for my moral 
courage. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUb. 
The RBaltloon. 

Mr. Extrior’s manner, just before his late ascert in 
Charleston, was very much like that of a gentleman 
who has rathera leisurely task in getting ready his 
coach and four to take an airing of a few miles. The 
spectators within the enclosure, having waited two or 
three hours, and seeing the sun fast declining, while the 
balloon appeared to be very slowly filling, began pret- 
ty generally to doubt whether the excursion would 
take place that afternoon. Yet they exhibited no marks 
of impatience, and we do not believe that a Charleston 
mob would have torn the splendid apparatus to pieces, 
had any thing occurred to frustrate their expectations. 
At length, we were all pleasingly disappointed, by Mr. 
Ex.ior stepping out from the inner arena, and pro- 
nouncing the following words:—“Ladies and Gentle- 
men! if you will have the goodness to be patient for 
five minutes longer, I’ll be off.” To be sure, this was 
not so sublime a kind of speech, and did not end with 
so round a period as many of us expected to hear.— 
But probably the speaker was not quite so much agita- 
ted as his hearers, and consequently his language did 
not assume the lofty lyric strain. 

Highly excited as were our feclings, no one in the 
assembly had probably a realizing sense of the ap- 
proaching achievement, until the little pioneer balloon 
was sent up to ascertain the course of the wind. Thien 
it was, when we saw the puny messenger rolling off te 
the skies, and over the ocean, never, never to return, 
that we began to feel all the danger of the experiment. 
One’s first impulse was, to rush forward, and prevent 
the contemplated voyage. It was difficult to conceive 
that the soul of the AZronaut himself was not for a mo- 
ment appalled. By the way, can any one inform us 
what becomes of these pioneer balloons? Do they ever 
burst and fall? Or, ascerding far up to the regions of 
ether, remote from the corrosions of the weather, and 
even from the friction of the atmosphere, do they fly a- 
bout our globe like so many silken satellites? During the 
last thirty years, probably one hundred of these pioneer 
balloons have been sent up in different parts of the 
world. Imagination figures them moving round in the 
etherial dance, and welcoming into their society every 
new-comer fromthe realms below. But to return to 
Mr. Extior. 

The appearance of peril was much magnified by the 
very slight texture and small size of the car or basket 
in which he sat down, ard the slender ropes that at- 
tached it to the balloon. Had these been more sub- 
stantial, we should not have trembled so much for his 
fate. When the awful moment arrived, and those whe 
had been employed in keeping the balloon from rising, 
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withdrew their hold, the buoyant globe began to ascend, 
and the basket seemed for a second or two to be un- 


steady, at the distance of about fifteen feet from the , 
Had all been | 


earth, and held only by the last cord. 
rightly arranged? Was the car to continue thus un. 
steady? The Aronaut himself seemed for an instant 
to glance anxiously around him, and then exclaimed to 
those who held the cord, “Let go!” Here our heads in- 
voluntarily turned away for a moment, and we found 
several about us in the same predicament. But curios- 
ity soon prevailed over painful sympathy, and every eye 
was again fastened on the adventurer. It afforded a 
sort of relief to see that the basket had perfectly right- 
ed itself, while the impatient but beautiful monster, set 
free from its confinement, sprang upwards trom the 
earth. 

The daily papers have mentioned that Mr. Extior, 
en reaching a certain height, waved his two flags.— 
Waved is too smooth and soft a term for the action.— 
He brandished them about with an energy, which would 
not have been surpassed, had he been standing on terra 

firma, and had just heard of one of the victories of old 
Ironsides. 

On the whole, we suspect, that in most of the spec- 
fators, painful feeling predominated over pleasurable. 
The slight confusion and uncertainty at the beginning 
of the ascent, coup rith the unfavorable direction 
of the wind, were circumstances just sufficient to carry 
all the natural excitement of the occasion, up to a most 
jntense anxiety. And it is remarkable, that at the very 
moment, when this feeling in the spectators below, be- 
gan to subside, and give way to unmingled admiration 
and pleasure, the Aronaut himself was reduced to a 
pitch of agony and desperation by his difficulty in o. 
pening the valve. Perhaps this is not the only instance 
where an aching heartis connected with a splendor 
and elevation, which is all the while attracting the won. 
dering gaze of the world, 

For some moments after the balloon left the earth, 
did not a train of reflections like the following rush thro’ 
many a mind? “He seeins to be launching into eterni- 
ty! If I feel so much for him, how much would I feel 
for myself? Am I prepared for the translation!” 

If such reflections produced a deep and permanent 
impression, far greater was the advantage derived from 
the occasion, than a mere afternoon’s amusement, or 
the gratification of scientific curiosity. 

On returning home, we were not a little entertained 
by the expressions of enthusiasm, which so exciting a 
spectacle elicited from all classes of spectators. A 
man on horse-back in the street, was for immediately 
setting on foot a subscription of five dollars a piece from 
every body around. A young lady in our hearing, 
frankly acknowledged that the A°ronaut had captivated 
her heart. Another observed that she wished for no 
higher privilege, than to ascend in the balloon with 


him, which she was seriously willing to do the next | 


day. A young black-a-moor, while eloquently expa- 
fiating to his compauions on the dangers of the exeur- 
sion, asked in a tone of the utmost incredulity, “you 
fell me that man ain’t scare?” An eld woman of the 
same coler, gave vent to her feelings, by simply say- 
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ing, “I so sorry for dat man.” And finally, we have 
the strongest reasons for believing, that the thought of 
Mr. Extior’s danger kept half the children in the city 
from dropping into their accustomed slumbers, untih 
their parents brought them the assurance which cireti: 
lated through the city by nine o’clock (unfounded, a% 
it since appeared) that he was safe on Sullivan’s Islan& 





ANECDOTES. 

Effects of Royal prejudice. The Penitentiary sys. 
tem in England, is said to have failed from a rathey 
singular cause. A bill was introduced into Parliament 
to establish such an institution. The original thought, 
the scheme, and the plan, down to the minutest details, 
were Mr. Bentham’s: he proposed to constitute himself 
the jailor; the act passed both houses of Parliament; 
and the pen was in the royal hand to affix the signa. 
ture. “Bentham! Bentham!” said George IL]. “Whiat 
Bentham is that?” “Mr. Bentham of Lincoln’s Inn,” 
answered Lord Shelburne. The king threw down the 
pen. Mr. Bentham had, long before, answered one of 
the king’s letters in the Hague newspaper on the affairs 
of Europe, and it was understood his Majesty had never 
forgiven the unsparing castigator of his anonymous 
composition. It was thus at least that Lord Shelburne 
told the story of Mr. Bentham’s disappointment. 





Chinese Proverb. The figurative expressionin Chi, 
na for poverty, is, “weak tea and dry rice,” 





Fiewibility. A very ingenious gentleman, who was 
much employed by Mr. Rose, a British statesman, in 
preparing financial and stastistical statements, was in 
the habit of asking his patron, with candid simplicity, 
‘on which side he wished to have the balance.’—No 
great faith, indeed, can be had in statistical tables. 





Solace in Adversity. Most of the ministers of Charles 
the Tenth, who were banished from France with their 
master in 1830, have employed themselves in compo. 
sing and publishing different kinds of literary works. 





Preserved Flowers and Plants. You may dry plants 
and herbs, and retain the whole of the volatile oil, aro- 
ma, and color of the plant. Place the specimens in a 
close dark room; when the plants are nearly dry, press 
them, in small quantities, enveloped in paper, until the 
oil appears on the surface, which you will know by its 
discoloring the paper; then do them up in clean paper 
bags, and they will retain their fragrance, and medi- 
cinal properties, for years.—Amer. Lad. Mag. 

Astronomical. The rings of Saturn have been grad- 
ually opening to our view since the 13tb of June, 1833. 
In 1839, they will afford as magnifigent aspeetacle as 
they did in 1825. 

pee .- . 

Friendship. ‘There is no better test of friendship 
than the ready turning of the mind to the little goneerns 
of a friend, when preogcupied with Junporfayt Walerests 





of aur own. —LEdgeworth. « 
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Tg Wiowes Vase, No. 4. 


The Flying Com. In the early days of New-York, a 
gnewmorable nt was penned, which we believe 
has escaped the researches of the renowned Knicker- 
bocker himself. A colony of Swedes came over to the 
Delaware, and began to extend their settlements along 
the river. The Dutch in New-York, who had some 
claims to that ion, remonstrated several times a- 
gainst the snerequaal, but in vain. At length they 
published a formal complaint against the new-comers, 
in which they averred, that the Swedes paid no more 
attention to Dutch protestations than ‘if a cow should 
fly over their heads!’ Now surely, if the Swedes paid 
as much attention to the Dutch protests as they would 
have paid to a phenomena so awful and so unwonted 
as that of a flying cow, they must have been the most 
attentive and most polite, too, of diplomatists. We 
never should desire more profound and respectful atten- 
tion paid to our own individual selves, than we should 
feel inclined to render to one of the “milky mothers,” 
who daily pass np Meeting-street, gently rising from 
the road, and flying over our heads, to her place of pas- 
ture on the Neck. F. Q. R. 








Old Indian Tradition. Itis well known that soon 
after the discovery of America by Columbus, the Span- 
iards learned from the Indians, that there had long been 
a tradition among them, that sooner or later white men 
would come from over the ocean and exterminate the 
Indian race. This fact strongly implies that the Span- 
iards were not the first white men whom the Indians 
had seen on their shores. Accordingly, we find that a 
company of Norwegians actually set sail from Ireland, 
in the 12th or 13th century, and made several voyages 
to the coast of North America, where they even plant- 
edatemporary colony. Accounts of these expeditions 
have been recently brought to light by historical manu- 
scripts found in Ireland, and published by Danish scho- 
lars, Itis not strange therefore that traditions like that 
mentioned above, should early and extensively have 
spread over the American continent. 





Mrs. Siddons. From intense devotion to her profes- 
sion, she derived a peculiarity of manner, of which I 
have the fullest belief she was not in the least conscious, 
unless reminded of it;—I mean the habit of attaching 
dramatic tones and emphasis to common-place collo- 
quial subjects. She went, for instance, one day, into a 
shop at Bath, and atter bargaining for some calico, and 
hearing the mercer pour forth a hundred commenda- 
tions of the cloth, she put the question to him, ‘But will 
itacash?? in a manuer so electrifying, as to make the 
poor shop-man start back from his counter. I once told 
her this anecdote about herself, and she laughed at it 

heartily, saying, ‘Witness truth, I never meant to be tra- 
gical.’—Campbell’s Life. 

Verbosity. A writer in the National Gazette, giving 
4 description of Judge Martin of Louisiana, instead of 
Shins as ip one simple word, that the Judge is bind, 
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indulges in the following wilderness of phrases and ima- 
ges:—He has never seen that world in which he lives 
and moves, and has his being: nor does he recognize a 
single member of the bar, except by the notes of his 
voice. The very apartment in which he dwells, the 
pillow upon which he lays his head, have never impress- 
ed their images upon his mind. Never has he behgld 
the beautiful nature that surrounds him; nor field, nor 
forest, hill or valley, the glossy landscape, the blue vault 
above, the passing cloud, nor star, nor moon, nor glo- 
rious sun.” 

What induced the copious letter-writer to stop here?! 
Why not go on, and give us a catalogue of all the ob- 
jects in creation? 





Mrs. Mountford’s Ophelia. ‘This celebrated actress, 
during her last years, became deranged, but, as her dis- 
order was not outrageous,she was not placed under 
any rigorous confinement, but was suffered to walk a- 
bout her house. One day, in a lucid interval, she ask- 
ed what play was to be performed that evening, and was 
told it was to be ‘Hamlet.’ While she was on the 
stage, she had acted Ophelia with great applause.— 
The recollection struck her, and with all that cunning 
which is so frequently allied to insanity, she found 
means to elude the care of hergattendants, and get to 
the theatre, where, concealingiiherself till the scene 
where Ophelia was to make her appearance, in her 
mad state, she pushed upon the stage before the person 
appointed to play the character, and exhibited a repre. 
sentation of it that astonished the performers as well as 
the audience. She exhausted her vital powers in this 
effort, was taken home, and died soon after.—Life of 
Mrs. Siddons. 






Hearing of Fishes. Ithas been supposed that fishes 
do not hear, and in fact, their organ of hearing is of the 
simplest construction, not at all resembling the compli- 
cated instrument for that purpose belonging to other- 
animals. Yet if they do not hear like us, they certain- 
ly possess some power of perceiving concussions of the 
atmosphere, which approaches very near to the faculty 
ofhearing. Thus, fishermen, when casting their nets, 
are obliged to maintain silence, as any disturbance would 
frighten away their prey; the ancient Romans had ac. 
customed the fishes in their ponds to assemble at the 
sound of a bell, to be fed; nay, further, we are told that 
they even trained them to know their own voices, but 
this may be a matter of doubt; at least, moderns have 
never been so successful in their education. 





Despise none, despair of none. The Jews of old 
would not willingly tread upon the smallest piece of pa- 
per in their way, but took it up; for possibly, said they, 
the name of God may be on it. Though there was a 
little superstition in this, yet truly there is nothing buf 
good religion in it, if we apply it to men. Trample net 
on any; there may be some work of grace there, that 
thou knowest not of. The name of God may be writ- 
ten upon that soul thou treadest on. Therefore, de- 
spise it not.—Teighton. 
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ORARLBELON, Se De 
SATURDAY MORNING, NOV. 1, 1854. 





The Forty-fifth Anniversary of the Orphan 
House. 


This interesting occasion drew together, as usual, all classes of 
eur citizens in common sympathy. 

The Rev. Mr. BARNWELL’s address was characterized by 
dignified simplicity, graced with earnestness. The passage in 
which he described the power that belonged toany male member 
ef that institution as an American citizen, was particularly strong. 
His arguments in favor of the charity, were close and affecting. 

The oratory of the young speaker was, as usual, greceful, and 
every one felt the point of his allusion to the Orphan, now the 
useful commander of a vessel, who bore from our shores one of 
our ambassadors. 

The music was spirited. ‘The Anthems were particularly well 
performed. In the children’s Hyman the effect would have been 
much finer, had their own voices only been heard accompanying 
the Organ. 

As we understand that there is a fine engraver in the city, we 
would recommend to some one in charity, to say nothing of taste, 
to have a new cut made for the Orphan House Advertisement. 


. Mrs. Cuixp, in her admirable treatise, ‘“The Mother’s Book,’’ 


says, ‘‘it is very important that disproportioned, badly drawn pic- 
tures, should not be placed in the hands of children.”’ 





Mr. GRIMKE. 

While the institutions and projects, religious and literary, in 
our city, are mourning under the loss of one of their best advo- 
cates, he should not be forgotten in this gazette, who from its first 
formation, was its most munificent patron; and when the pe- 
cuniary aid he supplied is perhaps forgotten, we shall not cease to 
feel the want of that kindly and generous feeling, which taught 
Mr. Grimké to look with interest on every project tending to en- 
lighten the mind, and soften the heart. 





“iy Prisons,” By Sylvio Pellico. 

We beg leave to call the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of Sylvio Pellico’s work, on our last page. The trans- 
lation will be from the pen of an accomplished lady, who moves 
in the highest intellectual circles of Boston and its vicinity. Piero 
Maroncelli, a fellow-prisener with Pellico, and at present a resi- 
dent, under circumstances of pecuniary embarrassment, in the 
United States, has written ‘‘Additions,’’ which have been trans- 
lated by Miss Sedgwick, the Misses Duer, and Dr. Atkins. The 
whole revised by Professor Ticknor. 

We feel authorised to add the following extract from a letter, 


believing that it expresses better than we can do, the claims of | 


the work, and its authors. 


“I scarcely know a book which presents a more delightful pic- 
ture of character, or is adapted to produce a more truly religious 
impression upon the heart, than the works of Pellico. _ Hence, I 
have been desirous that it should be accessible to the majority of 
English readers, in a form more worthy of it than Roscoe’s trans- 
lation, which seems unfaithful to the spirit and character, as well 
as the sense of the original. 

‘Of Maroncelli, I have seen a great deal during the last few 
weeks. His vivacity, cheerfalness, and activity of mind are 
wonderful, considering all that he has passed through. So too is 
the extent of his infornration and scholarship. He is full of thought 
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and feeling, and strongly religious, without bigotry. While list 
ening in conversation to his quick expressions of mind and heart, 
it is affecting indeed to look at his shrunk form, and mutilated 
limb, and recollect the whole story of ten years’ sufferings which 


> 


it recals! 
A subscription paper is deposited at Mr. J. S. Bunaes’s, Pub 
lisher of the Rose-Bud, Broad-street. 





, 


Balloon Ascension. 


We refer our readers to a communication on this subject 
which conveys the views of an individual, contrasted with the 
generalities of the daily press on this interesting occasion. 





Ursuline Convent. 

We have received, through the kindness of a friend, the “Rite 

« 
port of the Committee relating to the destruction of the U ie 
Convent,’’ and select from it such statements as may complete 
the sketch in our last number. We trust that some rash or mali- 
cious tongue on any other subject,may be stopped, when it is known 
that the idle report of one individual, could thus spread, and ac: 

on the public mind. 


“The Committee have had an interview with a young 
lady, (whose name is not given,) upon whose authority 
injurious representations and reports of the morals and 
discipline of the Convent, were generally supposed to 
rest. She entirely disclaimed most of those passing 
under the sanction of her name,.and particularly all 
affecting the moral purity of the members of the Insti- 
tution, or the ill-treatment of the pupils under their care, 
and confined her accusations to the system of severe 
penance, which she alleges, the nuns and noviciates 
were compelled to suffer for the most trivial offences, 
or for the purposes of religious discipline—to restraints 
imposed upon those who were members of the commu- 
nity or subject to its rules—and to cruelties alleged to 
have been inflicted in the form of penance upon a mem- 
ber of the community in her last illness, by which her 
life was shortened. 

From her statement, therefore, it is evident that there 
could be, excepting in the subject of the last accusa. 
tion, no cause of public complaint; inasmuch as the 
other evils alleged, if existing, were confined to those 
who were voluntarily members of the institution, af- 
fecting neither the property nor the happiness of other 
individuals, nor tending in any wise to the injury of the 
public morals, or a violation of law. 

It further appears that her meaus of knowledge were 
derived from her having become a vojuntary mate of 
the house, for the purpose of receiving a gratuitous ed- 
ucation, and passing a term of probation for six months 
preparatory to her entering upon her novieiate as a 
Nun, if she should be considered by the sisterhood as 
qualified, and continue desirous soto do. 

The principal facts stated by her which it is deemed 
of importance to notice, are, that she was led to depast 
from the Convent secretly before the expiration of her 
term of probation, by overhearing a conversation be- 
tween Bishop Feawick and the Superior, 1 which at 
was intimated, or threatened, that she should be sent 
into the British Provinces; and that the life of the Nun 
above mentioned was shortened by the severities aud 
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penances imposed upon her during the illness which 
ierminated in her death. 

The Superior and Bishop Fenwick, between whom 
the above conversation is alleged to have been heard, 
have both denied to the Committee that any such ever 
toek place, and appealed to the fact, that it was well 
known, not ouly among the members of the Institution, 
bat the pupils generally, that this young woman was 
nat esteemed qualified to become a member of the com- 
munity, but was to be dismissed at the end of her pro- 
bation; and of this fact the Committee have the assu- 
vance of several of the pupils. 

And with rogard to the allegation of cruelty towards 
the deceased Nun, the Committee have not only the 


3 ntradiction of all the members of the establishment, 


ding two of her sisters by birth, who were with 
her during her sickness and at the time of her death; 
but also a written statement from Dr. 'Thompsaa, an 
eminent Physiciap in Charlestown, who attended her, 
of the origin, nature and progress of her disease, and 
of the manner in which she was nursed and treated un- 
der his direction; from which it would appear, that the 
tenderest care and solicitude were uniformly manifested 
for her comfort, and that all was done to smooth the 
pillow of sickness and death, which religious duty or 
sisterly affection could dictate. 

And concerning the probation of the young woman 
above mentioned, and her secret and sudden departure, 
it ts stated by the ladies of the Lastitution and by others 
who were at that time in the Convent, that previously 
to being received on trial, she had made several earn- 
est applications for admission, alleging that she was so- 
licitous to find shelter in their community: that her ap- 
plications were refused in the apprehension, that she 
was not a suitable candidate to become a member of it: 
that then she made similar applications to some of the 
clergy, through whose intervention and after a written 
communication to her father, which was never answer- 
ed, she was finally received, and was immediately pla- 
ced under a course of instruction in elementary learn- 
ing, and in music; that up to the time of her departure, 
she appeared grateful for the kindaess and instruction 
which she had received, and expressed an earnest de- 
sire to be permitted to enter upon her noviciate; but it 
being judged that she was not qualified to be admitted 
into the commuuity as oue of its members, it had been 
resolved to dismiss her at the cud of six months, when 
her unexpected departure relieved them from this pain- 
ful necessity. 

It is also proper to state, that many of the represen- 
tations made by this individual, of the nature of the 
penances and restraints imposed in the Convent, are de- 
nied by the united testimony of all its present members 
wad of others who were resident there in their noviciate 
or us domestics, during the time when these abuses are 
alleged to have taken place. 
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Literary Notice. 
The District School, by J. Orville Taylor. 
press of Messrs. Harper @ Brothers. 


‘This is another of the Pooks, which experimental education- 
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ts are throwing ont, like pioneer balloons, to test the currents 
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of public opinion. We have no doubt, that it will do good, and 
lead many a mind, and perhaps some communities to practical 
efforts. 

If country schools in our Northern States, where there has been 
so much boasted light, require remodelling in their external and 
internal structure and regulations, we must ask, with great anxi- 
ety what is wanting for the scattered population of the South? 

The work contains a recommendation of Teacher’s conven- 
tions, a subject so admirably urged by our lamented Grimké, in 
his Lyceum Address to the State of South Carolina. 

To us, the most valuable part of the book is the notice of read- 
ing, that beautiful art, which clothes the thoughts of intellectual 
and accomplished minds in sounds like music. We call it the 
most valuable part of the book, simply, because the subject is u- 
sually so deplorably neglected. 

Mrs. Siddons in her highest theatrical display does not present 
to Our imagination so imposing a picture, as when, in an attitude 
of repose, without any decoration, save the nobility of her nature, 
she enchained the attention of kings and princes by her reading. 

We cordially recommend Mr. Taylor’s book, in all its branch- 
es, to the attention of Teachers, and Trustees of schools, who will. 
find it at Mr. Beile’s Book Store. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
0 Several Communications postponed. 














Items of News. 


A young man in New-York, not more than twenty years of 
age, has been detected in committing several forgeries, fo the 
amount of $13,000. 

The Editor of the Rural Repository in Hudson, N. Y. offers a 
prize of Twenty Dollars for the best tale, and Five Dollars for 
the best poem, to be sent by the first of Nov. 

The long-expected Chinese lady has arrived in New-York, to 
delight and edify the country with her foot of 3 inches and 3-10ths 
in length. 

The corner-stone of St. Peter’s Church was laid in Logan 
Street, Charleston, on the 24th Oct. with appropriate ceremonies. 

The Quarterly Review allows, that ‘‘a]l the improvements of 

reat importance, which have been recently made in the manu- 
facture of cotton, are of American invention.”’ 

The same journal acknowledges that American domestic cots 
tons are more durable than English. 

“The commerce of the Baltic has much decreased, in conse- 
quence of ‘Temperance Societies, causing a diminished exporta- 
tion of corn from there to Amsterdam, to be distilled into brandy 
and gin.”” 

The commerce of the world has much increased, in conse-. 
quence of hig wipers Societies, causing an enlarged consump-. 
tion of every other article of trade except brandy, gin, &c. 

An active trade in Rattle-snakes is carried on between Ameri- 
ca and England. 

The losses at sea of vessels belonging to the British empire, are 
at the rate of three and a quarter per day. It issaid to be mainly 
owing to cheap ship-building. 

The juice of garlic is said to be the best and strongest cement 
for broken glass and china. 

The field oflicers of the Louisiana Third Brigade have recom= 
mended to the militia officers throughout the U. 8. the raising of 
One Hundred Dollars in every regiment to assist in completing 
the Bunker Hill Monument. 

An expedition is preparing at the Cape of Good Hope to ex- 
plore the interior of Africa. 

Mrs. Christopher Gore, lately deceased, bequeathed Five Hun- 
dred Dollars to the Widow’s Society of Boston. 

An antidote against the poison of arsenic has been discovered 
by two German physicians. 

‘The corner-stone of a new Baptist €hurch, was laid in Cath- 


' den, S. C. on the 25th Oct. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


The Multiplication Table in Rhyme. 
PART SECOND, CONTINUED. 
Autumn. 


Eight times three are twenty-four— 
Summer’s brilliant reiga is o’er. 
Eight times four are thirty.two— 
Sportsmen now their game pursue. 
Eight times five are forty, dear— 
In beauty fadesthe passing year. 
Eight times six are forty-eight— 
'The trees their doom, with smiles await; 
Fight times seven are fifty-six— 
‘Their hues like dying dolphins’ mix. 
Eight times eight are sixty-four— 
Golden harvests crown our store. 
Eight times pine are seventy-two— 
The gleaners search the cornfields through. 
Eight times ten are eighty, sure— 
Let us not forget the poor; 
Eight times eleven are eighty-eight— 
For all should share our happier fate, 
Eight times twelve are ninety-six— 
Whom woe or poverty afflicts. 
X.ines ‘addressed to my little friends, on the death 
of their beloved Mother. 
Fear not, sweet orphans; grieve not now, 
Your mother’s gone to take her rest; 
With angels and with saints to dwell, 
Safe, in the regions of the blest. 
She’s gone to join your Father there, 
In heaven, where grief can never come.— 
There, if you lead a righteous life, 
Will be your holy, happy home. 
Oh when the awful day arrives, 
When men are judged at God’s command, 
And your just sentence is proclaimed, 
May you be found at his right hand.—S. R. B. 














FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
Trick the third—Lying. 

A false witness shal] not be unpunished, and he that speaketh 
lies shall not escape— Proverbs, 19 Ch. 5 V. 

My dear little friends, who may read this number of 
the Rose Bud, let me entreat you to be ever upon your 
guard, whether you be at play with your little play. 
mates, or whether you are with your nurses in the 
Chamber or walking in the Battery or the Park—that 
you will never let any thing induce you to tell a fb— 
remembering that it is naughty todo so: Oh! never, 
never tell a story, either to screen your nurse or apy 
one else: inform your mama and your papa of every 
atternpt to make you say what is not the truth: open 
your little minds always freely to your parents on all 
occasions; this conduct will effectually guard you 
against the vice of telling storics, tale bearing or the 
concealing of falsehoods, and your little hearts will re- 
pose in sweet innocence and purity—for remember 
“our Father who is in Heaven,” knows, hears and sees 
all your actions—and knows all your thoughts, and he 
provides all your comforts and enjoymeats.—Amicus. | 





Translated from the French for the 8. Rose Bud. 


Envy—or the Wooden Shoes, 


On the borders of the river Dore, in Auvergne, lived 
an honest labourer, whose name was Godfrey. His 
family consisted of two daughters, Denise, aged 12, 
and Blanche, ten years old. Denise would have been 
pretty, but for a pouting and sulky look, which had be- 
come habitual, and her sideling or downcast glances 
conveyed the expression of a disingenuous disposition: 
nor was this expression of her features accidental; it 
arose from a great defect in her character, which God- 
frey, too much occupied with his affairs, had not leisure 
to observe. He had been fora long time a widower, 
and nothing can supply the loss of a mother in the do- 
mestic circle, where her constant care is to study the 
characters and penetrate the secret dispositions of her 


children—unfortunately for Denise, being deprived of 


this vigilant and tender guardian, she nourished in hes 
heart the odious vice of envy. Though the affection 
of Godfrey was equally divided between his daughters, 
Denise imagined her sister was the favorite, and at 
length her behavior produced that, which she had un- 
justly suspected—her father seeing her always in ill hu- 
mor, preferred the amiable and ingenuous character of 
the young Blanche, who though disfigured by the smal} 
pox, pleased every one by her good nature and gentle 
manners. Godfrey without knowing precisely the fault 
of Denise, perceived something disagreeable in her 
character, and often reproached her with it. 


“Though we like to see,” said he, “in the manners 
of a young girl the reserve and modesty which belong 
to her sex, we are pleased to remark in her countenance 
that expression of innocent gaiety, which indicates a 
peaceful and kind heart—we form an unfavorable im- 
pression of the child, who bears on its young face the 
premature cares of age.” 


Instead of profiting by such wise counsel, Denise 
imagined that her father disliked her, and loved her sis- 
ter best. Notwithstanding the strict impartiality with 
which little presents and even clothing were distributed 
between them, Denise always thought those which fell 
to her share were inferior, and thus she enjoyed noth. 
ing, for her fault brought its own punishment. Often 
did she shed bitter tears, but she shed them in secret, 
for her conscience told her that the tears of envy spring 
froma source too despicable to excite compassion. 


Godfrey had a brother named Jerome, who was es- 
tablished as a shop-keeper in the little town of Ambert, 
situated about four leagues from the residence of God- 
frey. One ofthe sons of Jerome lived in the East In- 
dics. ‘This young man had sent to his father among 
various articles of merchandise, a box filled with curd. 
osities, Which he had collected in different vovages.— 
Jerome hastened to invite his brother and his little girs 
to visit hin, anticipating great pleasure in shewing then 
the varieties which he had received. Denise & Blanche 
were overjoyed at this invitation, and Godfrey fix 
upon the next Sunday for their excursion, Sunday beirg 
in France a general holiday among the peasantry. 


[ro BE CONTINVED. } 
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ORLGLNAL POBLEY> 


LINES ADDRESSED TO ——- ——.ON HIS DE- 
PARTURE FROM COLLEGE, 


Yes, fare thee well! 1 will not longer clasp 
Thy parting hand with lingering delay ; 
Relentless time will break the fondest grasp, 

And sacred daty summons us away. 


Yet on the past entranc’d remembrance rests, 
Blessing the hours, when we from morn to even, 

Have looked far down into each other’s breasts, 
Confided, counseli’d, sympathiz’d, forgiven. 





~ Tears’t thou not, stealing through this hallow’d bower, 
A mingled sigh of pride, regret, and hope? 
Friendship Learning mourn the severing hour, 
Yet triumph as our prospects brightly ope. 


With all the strength, and all the grace of speech, 
May’st thou proclaim the Truth, bold, clear, exact, 
And let thy life more eloquently teach 
A gazing world with rectitude to act. 


Oh, may each bliss be thine that Heaven imparts; 
Oh, be thy pearl-like virtues priz’d by love; 
\nd thy affections rest on tender hearts, 
So pure below, that they may rise Above. 


Charleston, Oct, 30. ALUMNUS. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
EVENING THOUGHTS, 


How sweet at Sabbath’s stilly eve, 
To give to contemplation wings, 

To throw away all thoughts that grieve, 
And muse on high an heavenly things. 


Fo look above to yonder spheres, 
Where bright, in rolling beauty, shine 
The stars of many thousand years, 
Hung by the Architect divine. 


Silent those orbs—oh do they teem 
With forms, like ours, of life and clay? 
Tlave they too felt a Savior’s beam, 
Chasing their guilty clouds away? 


Mortal! dost thou not feel thy soul 
Longing to take its sinless flight, 
Upward, above this world’s control, 

Beyond those distant orbs of light; 


Where cherabim and seraphim, 
And countless myriads now at rest, 
Sing hallelujahs loud to Him, 
Who reigns in full effulgence blest? s. 


ANSWERS TO LOCAL (CHARADES., 


\. Charles. is the name of a suffering king; 
. Twenty hundred’s a ton, we very well know; 
And Charleston’s the place where Poets may sing 
Of the beautifal belle, and the elegant beau. : 





2. Ina City men gather and bustle, 
The Square, mathematics wil! claim, 
fo the City-Square children oft justle, 
While the Council look down onthe same. 





® Saint is the word of sacred sound; 
Michael the angel’s name declares; 
\od in St. Michael’s may be found, 
\ heavenward hope for sorrowing cares. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUB. 
MEETING, 


There’s many an unseen spot ’mid the shades of human ill, 
Where the sunbeam leapeth gladly, and roameth at his will: 
And ’neath the hoary forests, all safe from wintry glance, 
To zephyr’s softest music, a thousand flowrets dance. 


When the storm hath hush’d his harp, who has not heard a lay, 
As sweet-ton’d and as dreamy, as the notes that angels play? 
And the wing’d and dark-rob’d clouds, those spirits of the sky, 
Oft bear the rainbow-signet of mercy from on high. 


And thus our pleasant meeting, like the beauty of a spell, 
Dispens’d a light so soothing, no earthly tongue can tell! 

Mid joy’s sere buds it blossom’d, a precious, twinless one, 
And from grief’s cloudy twilight, a thrilling radiance won. 


Oh! if our earthly partings such blessings have in store, 

Who e’er would wish to wander from death’s too-dreaded 
shore? 

Dear friend! we’ll bless the summons, that parts this mortal clod, 


To meet with holy rapture, in the presence of ourGod. 
A FRIEND. 





ANSWER TO CONUNDRUM, 
76. Lime-Stone. 





RE™MPETANCES, 
From Columbia, 8. C. $1. 





PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


oF 
“wry PRISONS” BY SILVIO PELLICO, 
- AND O” THE 


“ADDITIONS” TO THAT WORK 


BY PIEKO MARONCELLI, 


TxeEs& works constitute one of the most extraordinary pub- 
lications of the present century. They contain, not merely a his- 
tory of a ten years’ imprisonment by the Austrian Government 
of the two scholars and poets whom it was thought expedient 
thus cruelly to punish solely for their pulitical opinions; but an 
exhibition of the developement of their respective characters un- 
der the influence of their sufferings, and of the highest principles, 
that can act upon our nature; the whole set forth in a style and 
tone the most direct, sincere, and touching. But the English and 
the continental Reviews, as well as our own, have so often noti- 
ced these beautiful and interesting works, that it cannot be ne- 
cessary here to add any thing further, except that the volume of 
Pellico has been translated anew, because the English translation 
which has already appeared is so imperfect as to give a false idea 
of his character, and that no English translation ‘es hitherto ap- 
peared of the Additions of Maroncelli. 

Both are now published together for the benefit of Signor Ma- 
roncelli, who has taken refuge among us from the persecutions of 
despotism in the old world. It is hoped, therefore, that an in- 
terest may be felt in the subscription very different from what a 
merely literary object might excite. 

They will be printed in two volumes, on the best paper, and 
done up in the best cloth binding at the price of $3 the set fora 
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single copy, or $2 50a set fortwo or more copies. 
*,* Subscriptions received at this Office. (18 Broad-st. ) 
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